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From the Olive Siinieds. 
APPEARANCES . DECEITFUL. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 
It was.a mild, beautiful autumnal evenmg, not 
many years since, and the brilliant moon riding 


high in the calm, cloudless heavens, shed her soft | 


and silvery light over the village, and pouring a 
dazzling flood of radiance on the placid surface 
of the river, seemed like a spell of enchantment 
to give beauty to the meanest thing touched by 
its light. In a small heuwse almost embowered in 
trees and shrubbery, and at a window looking into 


the somewhat retired street, sat a lady in the : 


prime of life, apparently watching for the returr 
of some one who was absent. With her head 
leaned on her hand, the cool air playing over her 
brow, and the sweet scent of flowers floating on 
the wandering night breeze, the lady after a time, 
suffered her mind to revert to the early scenes of 
her childhood, and the fair spring time of her life, 
ere she had learned to know and to distrust the 
world. How different from the joyous antieipa. 
tions, and glowing visions of youth do nearly all 
find life! And sohad Mrs. Anstice; and now 
with a fair, lovely daughter just emerging from 
girlhood, she felt her anxieties increase instead 


of diminishing. ‘Time waned fast, and it was un. - 


usually late.-—Mrs. Anstice began ta feel uncasy, 
when the sound of merry voices broke the still. 
ness, and a gay group of ladies and gentleman 
came down the street. In the last three who 


passed, Mrs. Anstice recognized her daughter 


and Sarah Huntley; her friend ; but the third 
was a gentleman whow she cuuld not remember 
to have seen. The clear, bright light, showed 
her that his form was fine, and his appearance 
graceful ; the tones of his voice were manly and 
musical—imore, she could not discover. They 
all paused at the gate, and bidding Efiza good 
night, went on towards their own homes. 

“ What has kept you so late Eliza?” said her 
mother, as the latter in high spirits, came with a 
light step into the parlor. 

** Oh, mother,” exclaimed the animated girl, 
“T have had sucha delightful walk. ‘There was 
Sarah Huntley, and Mr. and Mrs. Marston, and 
Mrs. Parris, and Mr. Barstow with his friend Col. 
Alison. Sarah and I were introduced to him, 
and we have been walking almost all the evening. 
You saw him with us, mother; isn’t he a splen- 
did looking man?” 

** But who is Col. Alison, my dear child ? 

“He is a Virginian, and a most interesting 
man. He has been giving us a description of 
Spain, Italy, and of various parts of Europe, for 
he is a great traveler. And he told us all about 
his own State, the tasteful style of building 
there, and his own beautifal seat in Virginia. 
He spoke of the great quantity of oranges which 
grew in his yard. I think he mentioned twelve 
hundred bushels.” 


** Ineredible !” exclaimed her mother. ‘ This 


Col. must either be an impostor, or he ihioka you 
two very silly girls; and has been practising on 
your credulity.” 1 

“Impostor!” cried Eliza, almost. angrily. 
* Oh, no, he is a gentleman, with letters of high 
recommendation ; and if he had net, his polite 
manners, and cultivated mind proclaim what he 
is, and cutitle him to that place.” . 

* My. dear child, when you have: lived to my 
age, you will learn not to frust to any appear- 
anévs, however specious. In this ease, the very 
arguments you use to convince me, only confirm 
me in my opinion, that you are mistaken in his 
character. H he were a genticman of rank and 
respectability, he would assoviate with those to 
whom his letters recommend him, and not be in. 
truding on the hospitality of a retired family, 
without servant or equipage. ‘Trust me, my child 


I lave seen much of mankind; and I ami not * 


willing to have you again be in his company. 
Time will soon prove whether I am wrong or 
right in my conjectures, but till then, avoid his 
attentions,” 

Young, enthusiastic, and unsuspicious, Eliza 
could not agree with her mother’s views, though 
she aquieseed jn her decision, and promised to 
fallow her advice. Yet with her mind full of the 
fascinating Colonel Alison, it was long after retir- 
ing before slumber visited her eyes, and in her 
dreams she lived over again the vccurrences of 
the evening- 

The next day her friend Sarah called to sce 
her, and the elegant Colonel was the all-engross- 
ing theme of conversation. Sarah would not 
admit a doubt of his being all he proclaimed him. 


self to be, and used many wise arguments to con. 


vince Mrs. Anstice that she was wrong in her 
opinion, but Mrs. A, only shook her head, and 
smiled doubtfally. 

One day soon after, Sarah came in, quite in 
haste, and with an cager, animated manner, 


exclaimed, ** Now Mrs, Anstice, I think 1 can - 


convince you that Col. Alison is all he asserts 
himself to be. | Miss Barstow has arrived from 
K , and is at Mrs. Parris’s house ; and Mrs. 
P. says she is positively engaged to Col. Alison. 
I don’t believe Mr. Barstow would allow his sis- 
ter to be engaged to an imposter.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Mrs. A. calmly, “ if he 
knew him to be such. But he may be deceived 
himself” 

Sarah thought this impossible, and Eliza looked 
at her mother as ifamazed that such a fact should 
not at once convince her of her error. 





Mrs. A. saw this, and smiling, observed “ I 
think you will find me right in the end, my dear 
girls. I have seen enough of mankind to learn 
vaution. Yetlam sorry you should read this 
lesson so early.” 

Alas! how difficult itis for the young to un- 
derstand why the more mature are cautious and 
wary. ‘They cannot comprehend why they look 
upon life in so different a light from that with 


which their glowing fancy loves to color its per- 


speetive scenes. Innocent themselves, how can 
they suspect ethers? being trathful, liow can 
they anticipate duplicity and falsehood? Being 
candid aud sincere, how can they understand 
craft and cunning? What a misfortune that 
the stern teacher Experience, should compel her 
scholars to Icatn such hard lessons from the bouk 
of life.” : 

But whe or what was Gol. Alison? He was 
wVirginian, and he was ¢ ngaged to Miss Barstow. 
But was he therefore a gentleman? Let us see. 
Miss Barstow was young, sensitive, and delicate ; 


_ one of those fair, fragile flowers, that constantly 


require the protecting hand of love and. tender- 
ness; and though her acquaintance with Col. 
Alison was brief, yet the heart she had given 
him was wholly his. Her parents convinced of 
his respectability by his letters, and favorably 
impressed by his manners, yielded their consent 
to his proposal, and confidently anticipated their 
daugliter’s happiness in such a unien.—Having 
had somewhat of astruggle with the world them. 
selves, they naturally wished their danghter should 
escape further anxious cares, and find as much 
of happiness as life had to give. Buta very short 
time elapsed after this engagement, before the 
Colonel found it necessary to make a visit to 
B 
an invitation from Mrs. Parris to come and spend 
a week or two with her at her residence near 





Atthesametime Miss Barstow received 





B . Miss Barstow accepted the invitation 
with pleasure, but thought best not to leave home, 
till after Co}. Alison.. The latter left at F——— 
his splendid Virginia racer, and most of his bag- 
gaye, intending, as he said, to return soon. On 
arriving at B. he stepped at one of the most 
fashionable hotels, and wamediately waited upon 
Miss Barstow’s brother, by whom he was cor- 
dially received, introduced tu his friends, and 
paid all the attentions due one to be seon his 
brother. He took him out to see Mr. Parris his 
partner, who politely invited the Col. to pass some 
time with him. Col. Alison readily wecepted the 
offered kindness, and he had been there but a day 
or two, when. Eliza and Sarah first saw him. 
We will not say from what cause their interest 
in him, and their admiration of him decreased so 
suddenly, but certainly after the arrival of Miss 
Barstow, the enthusiastic praises sooften repeated 
were no longer heard; but he was talked of very 
calmly, and did not exclude all other topics of 
conversation. 

Miss Barstow meantime was perfectly happy. 
Among dear friends, again seeing a long absent 
brother, and more still, with her devoted lover, 
the time passed rapidly, and on joyous wings. 
Among various devices to speed the passing hour, 
a ride into the country, which in every direction 
was beautiful, was proposed, and met a ready 
acquiescence from all. Col. Alison bastened to 
the city for his barouche, which he had purchased 


recently, and the afternoon being fine, they antic) 
pated a delightful ride. Mr. Barstow and his 
sister,and Mr. and Mrs. Parris were of the party 














74 
‘The two latter gontleman preferring to ride on 
horsebaék, sometimes kept beside the carriage, 
sometimes loitered in the rear, and then would 
trot gaily on it front. ‘They were all in high 
spirits, especially the Colonel, who amused and 
entertainéd the ladies with a variety of humorous 
anecdotes, and mirth-cxeciting, if not witty ob- 
servations. 
tiful,and their road often led throngh long avenues 
of overhanging trees, from which they would 
emerge to behold sume placid little lake sleeping 
in the shadow, or sparkling in the sunbeams, 
and reflecting on its calm depths the green hills, 
and the waving trees, and the calm blue heavens. 
After passing over a long open road, they came 
suddenly inte a green shady lane, where the 
overhanging branches brushed the top of the car- 
riage. ‘ Whata lovely place!” was the uni- 
versal exclamation. At a little distance from 
the road stood a small, but pretty cottage, be- 
neath the shade of a large, wide-spreading elim. 
A young girl sat sewing at the open window, 
and looking up as the sound of the carriag: 
wheels broke the silence, showed a lovely and in. 
nocent countenance. ‘The Colonel in high glee, 
as they rode very slowly, sprang out of the car- 
riage, and walked directly up to the house, to 
the surprize of his companions, who could not 
imagine why he left them. ‘They saw him accost 
the young girl at the window, but could not hear 
what he said. She looked up again on hearing 
footsteps approach, and the Colonel immediately 
addressed her with, ** How do you do, Miss? 
Doves my cousin live here ?” 
“Who did you say, sir?” 
embarrassed at 


asked the girl, 
his rude stare, and familiar man- 


ner. 
“T said my cousin, my dear,” answered he, 
laughing. “ Does she live here?” 


* Nosir, she does not,” said the fair girl, rising 


with a glance of indignation, and leaving the 
window, while a flush of offended pride dyed her 
soft check with crimson. 

The Colonel laughing heartily at her confu- 
sion, returned to the carriage, where all were 
anxious to know why he had left it, and whw the 
lady was. 


“*Pon my word, [ never had the pleasure of 


secing the pretty rustic beforeg’ was his answer 
tu the inquiry. 

“Then why did you 
did you say to her?” 


go there, and what 

“T really can’t say, but "pon honor, she was a 
pretty girl, and blushed most becomingly.” 

Miss Barstow looked at him as if she eould 
not comprehend what this meant; and the Col- 
oncl observing it, tried to pass it off as a jest-— 
but his levity of manner was not pleasing to his 
betrothed, and the conversation hitherto so lively 
began to flag. 

It was drawing towards night, and they had 
been riding for some time quite rapidly, when 
suddenly a shock, a crash, and the whole party 
found themselves precipitated to the ground. 
Fortunately no one wasinjured but Miss Barstow, 
who was severely bruised, and lay senseless. 
While the Colonel and Mrs. Parris were anxiously 
raising her from the ground, the two gentleman 
rode up, and hastily dismounting, eagerly en. 
quired what had happened, though they saw 
indeed the cause of trouble. Mr. Barstow’s fears 


were somewhat relieved, when told his sister was 


, 


~ 
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not dead, and they speedily conveyed ber to a 
hotel near, and sentfor a physician, who said she 
must stay there in quiet that night, and perhaps 
the next. 
cepting Mr. Parris, who returned home. 


_ Alison, apparently very anxious concerning Miss 


The scenery roand was very beau. 


Barstow, remained till late in the evening, and 
then saying he was obliged to leave her, but it 
was with deep regret, promised to be back in an 
hour or two, and mounting one of the horses, rode 
hastily away. 


Mr. Parris was just about to retire, when he © 


heard the hasty tramp of a steed approaching the 
house, and soon aloud knocking at the door, 
Ile hastened to open it, and there found Col. 
Alison. He looked at him somewhat in surprise, 
but stepped back to let him enter, enquiring at 
the same time how he left his friends. ‘The Col- 
onel told him how he left them, and after a few 
moments conversation, he requested Mr. Parris 
to let bim have the key of his store, as he wished 
to procure some articles from his trunk which 
was there. 

So strange a request surprised Mr. Parris disa- 
greeably, and fora moment he knew not what 
reply to make. He could not let him have the 
key, and he did not know how to refuse; but it 
fortunately occurred to him to offer to go with 
the Col. himself. This was not what Col, Alison 
wanted, and finding himself foiled in his plan of 
getting the key, he concealed his ehagrin under 
the mask of a polite reluctance to trouble Mr. 
Parris to go in town on his account, and profes- 
sing great anxicty for Miss Barstow, rode hastily 
back to the hotel where he left her. His 
duet appeared rather singular to Mr. Parris, and 
yet he was afraid of wronging bim by unjust 
He tried to reconcile it to himself 
in every way, but still he could not be entirely 
satisfied, and he fell asleep, revolving in his mind 
varivus circumstanecs of which he had hitherto 
thought but little. 


con- 


suspicions. 


Miss Barstow was sufficiently reeovered to 
return to Mr. Parris’s the next day, accompanicd 
by herfriends. ‘Phe Colonel wasall watehfulness 
and tenderness, and she entirely forgot the disa- 
Still pale 
and languid from the effects of the accident, she 
was reclining on the sofa, with Mrs. Parris and 
the Colonel near her, when the former happened 
to ask her what time it was. 


greeable little incident of yesterday. 


“Tam sorry I cannot tell you,” was her 
answer; “ for my watch was injured yesterday 
and has stopped.” 

** Let me see it, Mary,” said the Colonel; * I 
should like to examine the extent of the injury.” 

Miss Barstow drew forth the clegant gold watch, 
a present from him, and putitinhis hands. After 
examining it a moment or two, lic said it could 
be easily repaired, and begged to be allowed the 
pleasure of having it done, which was smilingly 
granted. 

‘““ Apropos to such things,’ continued Col. 
Alison, “ you recollect Mrs. Parris, [ promised 
to have your diamond ring reset like Mary’s. It 
would be as well perhaps to have it done now, if 
you wish it.” 

Mrs. Parris immediately placed the valuable 
jewel in his hands, and taking Miss Barstow’s ring, 
also a present from him, to have it set by, he put 
them carefully into a box, and said as it was yet 
early, he would 


go to town, put them int 


o the 


‘The party all remained with her ex- 
Col. ; 


he charge of the jeweller, and return with Mr, 
Parris, and smilingly bidding them “ adieu au 
revoir,” he hastened into town. 

When Mr. Parris returned home, the first ques- 
tion he heard was, ** where is-the Colonel ?” 

* IT don’t know,” he replied. 
will be here soon, however.” 


ade | suppose he 


** Hlav’nt you seen him to-day ?” 

** Yes; he came into the store about five, and 
told me he wished his trunk removed to Mrs. 
W's boarding-house, where he had engaged a 
room. He was in very good spirits, and said he 
should be out about dark.” 

Mrs. Parris waited tea sometime, but as the 
Colonel did not come, they at last sat down with. 
out him. The evening wore away, and though 
they were enlivened by the company of some 
cheerful and pleasant friends, yet Miss Barstow’s 
spirits were so much depressed, that pleading 
her recent injury as an excuse she retired early 
to torment herself withdoubtsand fears. Though 
Mr. Parris had his own misgivings, he did not 
communicate them to any one, till his wife hap- 
pened casually to mention the Colonel’s having 
taken her ring to have it re-set. She saw at 
once by the expression of his countenance that 
something was wrong, and urged him to tell her 
what it might be. 

He told her that he might be wrong indeed, 
but that he was swspicious they had been deccived 
with regard to the Colonel. He could hardly 
explain the nature ofhis doubts, yet cireumstanecs 
very trifling in themselves when taken together 
seemed to bring him almost irresistibly to this 
conclusion. 

“ T hope, [trust I may be wrong, for the sake 
of that gentle girl, but I fear the event,” and he 
sighed as he spoke. 

Mr. Parris did not go in to town till late the 
next morning, and when he entered the store, his 
first question to Mr. Barstow was, ‘* have you 
seen the Colonel this morning ?” 

“ No, [have not; was he not out last night ?” 

** No, we expected him but he did’nt come, 
although he said he should be ont. 
feels quite anxions. 


Your sister 
Shan’t you go down to Mrs. 
W’s this morning ?”” 

“ Yes, I intended to see the Colonel to-day, 
and Iwill gonow. Probable some friend induced 
him to remain in town, to attend some place of 
amusement.” 

“It is not unlikely,” was Mr. Parris’s reply, 
as the young man left the store. 

It was a long time before he returned. Mr. 
Parris looked up from the paper he was reading, 
on hearing his well-known step. He was so 
struck with the disordered expression of his coun- 
tenanee, that letting the paper fall, he exclaimed, 
** Good Heavens! George, what is the matter?” 

It was some moments before 


Barstow could 


reply, and then he could only say in aa choking 
voice, ** He is gone !” 


pe 


** Gone! who? where ? 

“The villian! But he shall not escape me. 
I will follow him to the ends of the earth.” 

“ Calin yourself, George. ‘Tell me what all 
this means.” 

“Oh my sister! my poor s ster! it will break 
her heart,” said the afflicted youth throwing 
himself into a chair and bursting into tears. 
Then he started up wildly, and was about to rush 


out of the store, when Mr. Parris gently preven. 
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ted him, aud at last succeeded in calming his 
agitation sufficiently to learn the cause of it. 

On leaving the store George had proceeded to 
Mrs, W's, and on inquiry found to his utter sur- 
prize the Calonel never had been there. He 
hastened to his usual places of resert, but he had 
not been at anyof them, Agitated and alarmed 
he could think of but one other place to ge to, 
and that was the stable where he kept his 
horses. But the facts he learned there only made 
him more uneasy and disturbed. ‘The barouche 
and horses the Colonel called his, were only hired, 
and were yet unpaid for, George hastened back 
to the store, and passing by a fashionable tailor’s 
he was asked by the head of the establishment to 
step in a moment, and then Mr. ‘TI. asked him 
where he could find Col. Alison? George could 
not tell him where he then was, but striving to 
conceal his emotions, said he had gone out of 
town, but might be back soon. Mr. ‘T. said he 
made the inquiry, because he had a bill for some 
very expensive clothes, two suits, he had pur- 
chased, and promised to calland pay for. George 
grew more indignant, for the Colonel had made 
him a present of one suit, and he had supposed 
them paid for. Poor George! it was an unfortu- 
nate morning forhim. Every body he saw seemed 
to have an unpaid bill for Col. Alison, and his 
feelings were wrought up to the highest degree, 
when he returned to Mr. Parris. 

As soon as he was sufficiently calm, Mr. Parris 
told hin of his own suspicions, and the affair of 
the watch and rings, and the more they talked, 
the more they wondered they had been so long a 
dupe to his artifiees. But every thing else was 
as nothing in Mr. Darstow’s estimation, compared 
to what his sister must unaveidably suffer. Ue 
resolved to write home dircetly, and give his pa. 
rents anaccount of the case, andafterthat he must 
nerve himself to meet his sister, and impart to ler 
the information which would make her miserable. 

In order to soften the blow as much as possible, 
George accompanied Mr. Parris home, at the usual 
hour, and endeavored to have his manner calm 
and collected. In spite of himself, his forced 
composure sometimes would give way; but he 
After tea 
Mr. Parris invited his wife to make a cliaritable 


evaded his sister’s anxious inquiries. 


call with him, telling his friends they would soon 


return. Poor George! how could he tell his sis- 


ter? yet he must. He did it gently, kindly and 
tenderly, but the blow was stunning. She sat 
for a moment, pale, rigid, a marble statue; then 
fell apparently lifeless, George’s anguish was 
intense. He thought she was dead, and sum- 
mouing help he used every means to restore her, 
and faint signs of returning consciousness were 
They 
understood ata glance what had happened, for they 


visible, as Mr. and Mrs. Parris returned. 
had been talking of the subject. The unhappy 
girl was immediately conveyed to her room, and 
every care andattention were bestowed upon her, 
that the kindest and best of friends could bestow. 





Great was the anxiety now to hear from F . 
and in a few days a letter came announcing the 
intelligence that a day or two before George's 
letter reached home Col. Alison arrived there 
in great haste, and desired them to have their 
house immediately put in readiness for the wed- 
ding. That his sister would very soon arrive, 
with her carriage and servants, and that he him- 


self must return to B. immediately and that ae- 








would be at F the next week. He made 
but a bricf stay, and then mounting his splendid 
racer, he departed, leaving the family delighted 
by anticipating their daughter’s happiness. ‘They 
were earnestly engaged in the necessary prepar- 
ations, and putting themselves to great expense, 
to have every thing in readiness, when their son's 
letter arrived, containing the blighting intelli. 
gence which ruined their hopes, mortified their 
pride and alarmed them for their daughter's safety. 

This confirmation of their fears could add bat 
little to Miss Barstow’s sufferings, and she felt 
the straggle must be long to regain a heart so 
recently and so unworthily bestowed. It was a 
hard task to return to her native place, to be in 
the midst of those gay young companions whose 
envy she had recently been; to meet the gaze of 
idle curiosity or malicious triumph, or even of 
that pity which wounds and repels while profes- 
sing to heal. Yet religious trust sustained and 
supported her, as nothing else could have done. 
She thanked God that she had not been united to 
a criminal, perhaps a murderer, for Col, Alison 
had many and deep sears which he said he had re- 
evived in defending himselfagainst banditti. With 
all her efforts, it was lung before Miss Barstow 
could recover from this severe affliction, yet she 
learned such repeated instances of her lover's base- 
ness, that she could but rejoice at her escape. Her 
incekuess, her gentleness, her sufferings, and hes 
patient resignation won for her many friends and 
sympathy from all who knew her, so that her 
afiliction was indeed turned into a blessing. 

Not long after Miss Barstow’s return home, and 
Mrs. Anstice and Eliza were quietly seated in 
their littl parlor, sewing and at the same time 
talking of the events which had reeently taken 
place, the door opened and Sarah Huntly came 
in. Aftera few moments liza asked her if any 
thing had been heard of Col. Alison. 

* Yes,” said Sarah, ** that is what I came to 
tell you. Ile has been arrested fora forgery, at 
some place not very distant from here, and Mr. 
Parris when he heard of it went to sce him. He 
found him in prison, with a changed name, and 
he appeared very much humbled, and to feel his 
disgrace deeply. Mr. Parris did not stay long, 
but he succeeded in getting his wife’s valuable 
ring before he left him.” 


- 


When did he go to see him?” said Eliza. 
* Ile returned yesterday, | believe; I was in 
there just now, and he came home while I was 
there. He says he has just heard that the Col. 
one! has found means to escape from prison. 1 
do hope he will be re-taken, for he has done evil 
enough already.” 

“ And now, my dear girls,” said Mrs. Anstice, “1 
trust you have learned a lesson from these events 
which will be useful to you through life. You 
could not believe me when I warned you against 
this bad man, but I think now you sce it is not 
best to trust to appearances.” 

Cambridgeport, August, 1342. 


THE PUZZLED HOUSEWIFE. 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
We have now, my young friends, to consider 
the domestic education of such of you as are the 


daughters of our rich merchants successful pro- 


fessional men, or men of inherited fortune. If 


you are so fortunate as to live in the country, you 
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companied by Miss Barstow and her brother he 
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will probably learn domestic economy from the 
necessity of your condition. 





Your opportunities 
of instruction may pot be quite equal to Mary 
Bond's, but from the imperfections of our domes- 
tic service, from the incompetence of domestics, 
and the oceasional impossibility of obtaining them, 
cither the family wheels must sometimes stand 
still, or you must pat your shoulder to them, 

This necessity, coming only occasionally, may 
You will have 
none of the facilities that Mary Bond has acquired 
from habit, and a half a day’s ironing, sweeping, 
and arranging the bed-rooms, laying the tables, 
and above all, kneading a batch of bread, will 
scem a Herculean labor to you. 

Depend upon it, that if you are totally ignorant 
of domestic affairs, you are nearly as unfit to be 
an American wife and mother, as if you were 
lame in both feet and hands. 

Bat what shall we say to those unfortanate 
young persons, who, bred up in luxurious estab. 
lishmeuts in town, are cut off from all accidental 
and irresistible opportunities of acquiring a knowl. 
edge of domestic affairs? ‘They are as ignorant 
of domestic processes as is the lily that neither 
spins nor weaves, of the modes by which it is 
more gorgcously arrayed than Solomon in all his 
glory. 


seem a great hardship to you. 


This ignorance is all but an inevitable misfor- 
tune. ‘lhere isan intrinsic difficulty in the case. 
All the arrangements of a town establishinent 
andall the anangements of town life, presuppose 
that the ladies of the house are to do nothing. 

Such ladics may be -o fortunate as to secure 
competent, well-instructed and faithful domestics, 
but such are rare birds in our land; and those to 
whose share they do not fall, must make up 
their account to having sometimes confusion and 
disorder in their cstablishments, to neglected 
children, and displeased husbands; to finding 
they have been imposed upon, or, what is far 
more painful, thatthey have been unjust to their 
Ouly 
by an all-conquering sense of duty of the parent, 
or by the combined sense and virtue ofa self. 
training daughter. 


domestics.—lHlow is this to be avoided? 


‘To show the disastrous and mortifying conse- 
quences of omitting this must have ofan American 
gitl’s education, we publish extracts from the 
letter of an accomplished friend who, after keep- 
ing house fortwelve years at New-York, removed 
soon after a eommercial crisis, to one of the 
Western States. 

After describing the richness and exquisite 
beauty of the country about her, and the change 
in her husband from extreme dejection to checr- 
fulness, in consequence of the happy change in 
his pecuniary prospects, she says—** but what 
does all thisayail me?) Lama miserable, morti- 
Don’t be alarmed by my language. 
Ihave not yet broken any of the laws of the 
land, nor lost my husband’s affections, though I 


fied woman. 


am sure I deserve to lose them; but read on and 
pity me. You know, I determined to be vyirtu- 
ously economical, so 1 brought but two servants 
with me. This was rather a reduction from my 
usual establishment of six; but our fortune was 
reduced, and I wished to conform to my husband’s 
circumstances. 
all work; she was country bred, and highly re- 
commended ; and the other, Rose O’Brien, was 


to be my children’s nurse. 


» 


Anne was to be my woman of 





' ee eat 
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* We sent on Anne some_ weeks. before us to 


unpack the furniture and get the house in order, 


and when we arrived, in nice order it was: and 
Anne had found time to do up a courtship, and 
the very day we arrived, she-set off to be married 
to a young farmer at the head of the river, tel- 
ling me very coolly, that she should think I 
* might have expected as much—that all girls 
that came to the West, calculated to be married! 

* LT submittcd—I could do nothing else. Rose 
had been brought up to nursery work, and was 
almost as ignorant as myself of all. other house. 
hold work, and besides,-her hands were full, with 
iny baby, who was cutting her eye-teeth. 

“ ‘The first morning after our arrival; I deter- 
mined to be energetic, and do my best to make 
my family comfortable till L could supply Anne’s 
place, so I hurried on my dressing-gown, and 
went down to the kitchen to make the coffee.— 
But how was it to be made? Iran up to ask 
Rose. She had ‘ always seen it made in a 
grecque;’ so had 1, but we had none. 
if I let  suak long enough in boiling water, it 
would .be as good as if poured through a greeque. 


Aceordingly, I soaked, it till lL had everything | 


else ready. Anne had left some nice little trout 
all prepared tofry. 1 put them ina utensil that I 
dried away to a coal. In attempting to cut the 
bread, Leut my thumb, and it has beencver sinee 
nearly useless tome ! 

“* What stuff is that” asked my husband, 
when I poured out the coffee. 
and eonfessed my ignorance. * You should 
have boiled it, my dear,’ he ‘said. ‘The next 
morning I did boil it, but it was so thick, it could 
not be drank. How to clarify it, none of us knew 
—we drink tea for the present, 
to make, my rooms to sweep, and my tables to 
set, but I am well and strong, and should not 


mind it, (for I really fell the better for the exer. ’ 


cise) if l only knew how. 
baking of bread. 


Anne left us a large 


to the time when that should be caten up. We 
were reduced to the last loaf, and I begged my hus. 
band to ride over to the nearest neighbor's, (two 
miles) and get me some leaven—for I knew that 
bread required lcaven, though not how to make 


it, and unfortanately, my reecipt book was in a 


package of books not yet arrived. 

“The good dame sent me some hard, bitter 
cakes, which she called * tarnpike emptyings.’— 
How to apply them I did not know, but I grated 
them into my flour, and I rose in my own esteem ; 
but, alas! my bread did not rise! You laugh, 
my dear friend; I laugh, too, sometimes, but, I 
assure you, that Lery much oftener. All day, 
and all night, 1 waited for the dough to rise. In 
the morning it was the same lump as when I 
mixed it. My husband suggested it might rise 
in the oven; this seemed to me a bright thought, 
and into the oven it went; but,alas! it came out 
more solid tlran it wentin. My children were 
actually crying for bread, and I had nothing 


better than a stone to give them. T went to my 


room. My beautiful Petrarea was lying on the 
table. I looked at it for a moment with a sort of 
loathing. I would gladly have given all my 


knowledge of Italian, of which I have felt proud, 


to know how to make bread! * But,’ said my 


conscience, *‘ you might read Italian and make 


bread, too. The time spent in getting half-a- 


- saidT, 


Lthunght ; 


} me those detestible turnpike emtyings.’ 


I burst into tears, | 


I have my beds ; 


I looked forward with dismay ° 


’ one of our savages. 
, rect, she could execute, 


dozen lessons, would have sufficed to acquaint 
you with this essential art.’ 


* Do you remember how we uscd to laugh at 


. Uncle John, when he came down from the coun- 


try, and would tell us that we did not know any 
thing? Vain-glorying, as we were, in being the 


. first scholars in Madame C.’s school; * Learn to 


make bread, girls,’ he would say—* the staff of 
life—learn to make bread.’ 

** But I know how te make cake, Uncle,’ you 
replied. * Fiddle de dee? said Uncic John, 
‘that is an easy matter—but learn to make bread. 
Did you cver hear, girls, the story of the Queen 
of France who, when she was told that her sub- 
jects wanted bread, asked why they did not give 
themeake ? * Ido not understand you, uncle,’ 
‘Perhaps not; but you may one of these 
days.’.—Poor Uncle John, it seemed to me lis 


_ ghost was at my clbow while I was watching 
> that bread. 


I could make cake—so could Rose. 
l once made some on a wager, under the eye: of 
my mother’s pastry cook, but of what use was 
cake when we wanted bread ? 


“To return to my story. While I waslament- 


ing my good-for-nothingness, my husband came 
/ in and asked if he should unpack my piano? 


,* No, no,’ I cried, * TE never will touch my piano 
knew was called a. frying-pan, and there they | 


again till l know how to make bread. Get me 


-a horse, if you love me, and let me ride over to 


that woman, and ask what she meant by sending 
By the 
time I got to Mrs. Gates’, my feelings were 
somewhat subdued; sothat Lasked, very meekly, 
for directions how to use the turnpike. 

** Gracious me!’ exclaimed the good woman, 
‘LT thought you knew as much as that! I 
blushingly confessed I did not, and she gave me 
the directions. IL went home, kneaded up my 
bread, and that evening's meal on the nice light 
loaf of my own making, was, it scems to me, one 
of the happiest of my life. 

“ My greatest difficulty was overcome, but 
every day and hour I experience the evil of my 


ignoranee. Lhaveobtained a raw Irishwoman.— 


She is strong and willing, but more ignorant than 


If JT only knew how to di- 
Yesterday, my husband 
had some pork sentto him. I, without much re- 
flection, expected it to come as from the market, 
all cut up and prepared; but, tomy utter horror, 
the animals were whole. I am sure, the family, 
consisting of my husband, myself, Pat, our raw 
Irishman, Biddy and Rose, in join council over 
the swine, were a group for Hogarth. 

“ Ah, my friend, ‘ you who hve at home at 
ease,’ little know the trials of ladies inthe West. 
My husband had last week to go to Chicago, to 
meet some gentlemen from Philadelphia, on busi- 
ness. ‘ These shirts,’ said he, showing me the 
linen done up, (undone, rather) by Biddy, * are 
too bad go among civilized people. Could you 
contrive, my dear wife, to have one or two decent- 
ly ironed for me !” 

“1 faintly answered, * Yes.’ Biddy is quite 
competent to washing, so I gave her my orders 
and then asked Rose, as a particular favor, to 


iron the shirts. 


She replied, pettishly, that she 
could ‘not do everything; and 1, not accus. 
tomed, you know, to submit to any impertinence 
yr 

rhe 


quence was, that she fell to crying. 


from my pcople, retorted sharply. conse. 
‘If she 


could not plase me,’ she said, * she could lave 


me—it' was Anne had invited her to come and 


- live all the same asa sister with her, and sure 


that would be more plasing than living at service, 


and not giving satisfaction—there was no need 
of living a servant any way in a new country 


where there was room for all, and plenty.’ 

“* T was terrified at the idea of her leavmg me 
with the care of my children in addition to every 
thing else, so I choked down my griefs, and apol- 
ogised, and soothed. Ah, my friend, it is one of 
the necessary and most mortifying effects of our 
domestic ignorance and imbccility, that they 
make os completely subservient to those that we 


, employ. 


, tarned out better than [had hoped. 


** I am weatying you, but I must write of what 
my hands and heart are full. - I ironed the shirts 
myself, and—shall I confess it ?—I sprinkled 
them with my tears. Whata labor it was! How 
often I thought of the weekly replenishing of my 
presses with clean clothes—I, never bestowing 
oné thought on the labor they cost. My ironing 
T took infi- 


‘nite pains, you may be sure, and when I felt the 


Q 


glow of success, and my husband thanked me 
heartily, I fell to a little moralizing, and came to 
the conclusion, that the humblest services may 
receive a certain dignity from the motives and 
feelings that attend them. 

“* The great domestic problem at present to be 
solved is, how I shall provide my family with soap. 
[have abundant materials left by the squatters 


; on our placc, but, though FE have attended three 
> courses of chemical leetures, I know no better 
than Biddy does, how they should be combined ; 


and she could as casily transmute lead to gold, 
as ashes and fat to soap 

‘* My prospects, however, are brightening. 
Mrs. Gates has promised to lend me her daughter 
Louisa fora month. She is to instruet Biddy 
and me,—Louisa’s what I now call an accomplished 
girl—Depend on it, the meaning of terms chan- 
ges with our experience. At this moment, I 
would give all my accomplishments—all my 
knowledge of Freneh, Italian, Grammar, and 
Music, for Louisa Gates’ ability in household 
inatters. You willsay, perhaps, that I exagger-. 
ate their importance, owing to my present un- 
fortunate position. Believe me, my friend, it can 
searcely be exaggerated. A wife must be res. 
ponsible for the domestic comfort of her husband 
and children. It is important to our concerns, 
that my husband should give all his time to his 
own department of business, but he is every day 
interrupted by some domestic necessity that I do 
not know how to supply, or some petty embar- 
I feel that I am 
He hasnohome comforts. 
He is most kind and forbearing, and I am doing 


rassment that I cannot relieve. 
nota help.meet tohim. 


what can be done at my age, to rectify the errors 
in my education, 

“ T shall not regret my miserable expericnee, 
if it induces you and some other of my friends in 
town, to think seriously on this subject. The re- 
sult of such reflectiou, I am sure, will be that it 
is essential to the well-being of your girls, that 
they be thoroughly instructed in domestic econ. 
omy.” 

In justice to the writer of the foregoing, I shall 
give a short extract from a letter written by her 
after a residence in ** the west” of some four or 
five years. 


** You who were informed of all our domestic 
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difficulties in which I was involved by my igno- 
rance, when I first came, would be delighted now 
to see how comfortably I get on. I thought for 
some time it was impossible to have any domestic 


comfort in the west, but‘ impossible,’ if not, as 
Napoleon said,‘ the adjective of fools,’ is that 
I was determined as far as I could, ° 
to make my husband and my children comforta- 


of imbeeiles. 


ble, and I resigned myself to being a household 
drudge for the rest of my life. 

** Household work cannot, as some imagine, 
be done extempore, nor is there a royal road to 
domestic economy, any more than to any other 
art or science. I applied my strength, my mind, 
and my conscience, to the business. I often 
failed, but I learned from failure as well as from 
success. Practice made that easy which at first 
seemed impossible. 
work in the time I at first consumed in sighing 
over it, and I often find my hands are performing 
their work like machinery, while my wind is 
wandering over earth, sea and skies. What a 
wonder-worker is habit! When we cannot ob-. 
tain domestics, we do not now suffer. Such oc- 
casions are, however, rare. We can get rough 
Irish or Germans, and I now know how to direct 
them. Theyare well called‘ hand ;’ the employer 
must be ‘ head’ to them. And now, my dear 
friend, those branches of my education, which, 
in my first despair, I thought utterly lost upon 


me, have assumed their right position, and house. ° 


hold drudgery takes its subordinate place. 

** When I know that the material wants of my 
family are provided for, I devote myself to the 
intellectual education of my children; and here, 


far away from schools and masters, I pour into « 


their minds the knowledge I acquired in my 
youth. 

** Conscious that I do not neglect their do. 
mestic education, I feel that I have a right to 
impart to them my accomplishments ; and those 
accomplishments that when I first came here, 
seemed to me a mockery, somewhat like an im- 
perial robe to a wretch starving for bread, are 
now the solace and delight of my family. Sur. 
rounded as you are by all the luxuries of civiliza- 
tion, I will venture to say, that you can have no 
conception of the enjoyment of a piano in * the 
west.’ Teannot believe 
that an Italian opera ever gave more genuine de- 
light, than do our little family concerts, Kate 
plays duetts with me on the piano, and my hus. 
band accompanies, with his flute, litthe Molly’s 
guitar. 


It is a social blessing. 


Of course, my girls have had no teacher 
but myself. You, who can see every day fine 
pictures and engravings, can hardly imagine our 
excitement, when one of my girls has made an 
accurate sketch from Nature or eopied a wild- 
flower well. As to books, from the Bible, first 
and best, down to the last periodical which the 
blessed post brings us, you must be cut off from 
the civilized world, as we are, to know the full 
value. Think what it is, during our long days 
and evenings of unbroken leisure, to be in inti. 
mate communion with such spirits as Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dante, Petrarch, Fenelon, and Cervan- 
tes. How often do I bless the education which 
enabled me to make acquaintance with these au- 
thors, and to introduce my children to them ! 

“ And now I feel the full value of my late 
domestic education, which enables me to enjoy 
with a quiet conscience, the high and elegant 


I can now despatch a bit of | 
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} pursuits for which my carly instruction alone 


} me, my dear friends, is the sine qua non.” 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TRUE LOVELINESS. 
Wene I asked to point out the loveliest and 





_ complex of all things, the human heart. Watch 
; qualified me. This domestic knowledge, believe | 


well the one whom you seek to make your com- 
panion for life—to whom you would confide that 
most fearful trust, your earthly happiness—mark 


» well her appearance as she listens to the avowal 


| of thy affection. 


Can you read the voiceless and 
eloquent Janguage of affection in the deep suffu- 


_sion of maiden modesty, in the faltering and 


» most endearing quality of woman, I would say © 


‘tis that enthusiasm of character, powerful and 


up the speaking eye, and glows in beauty on the 
cheek. A heart whose fine strung chords thrill 
to the slightest power, and beat responsive, to the 
sweet impulses of sympathy and love, and is ex- 


pressed in the soft and angel-like blush of virgin ; 


modesty. ’Tis she who has an eye to weep and 


trembling accents of deep feelings—can you read 
this and mark well that you read aright ; if not, 


_ beware, oh! beware how you link your destiny 
susceptible feclings, warmth of heart, that lights © 


with hers, and make her the partner in an union, 
the nearest and most sacred of all earthly ones— 
an union from which (as the motives of the par- 


ties have been base or pure,) will result the high- 


a heart to sympathize with the sorrows and af. ° 


flictions of her fellow beings, who forms the true 
image of female loveliness. I care not though 

she may possess every other attraction, the most 
> perfect beauty of features—the most. graceful 


symmetry of form—though her mind sparkle with 


with all the polish of this world, yet if this one 
charm be wanting, the charm of sensibility, of 
pure and warm feelings, she is but a glittering 
bauble, fair to the eye, but within there is nought 
on which the heart can linger in admiration and 
love. She isa repulsive and unlovely object, 


, tiful flowers of love and affection have never 
her character. Indifference cold and passionless 
You may read it in the cold 
glance of the eye, in the statue-like features that 
never light up with the flush of warm and sensi- 
tive feelings, that are ne’er suffused with the 
radiant loveliness, the soft and rose-like tint of 
maiden modesty.—You may see it in her every 


sits enthroned. 


movement, in the ease and calmness with which 
she will listen to the narrative of some thrilling 
event, or to the impassioned and heart-stirring 
words of the poet; does she for the sake of ap. 
pearance condescends to the salutation of taking 
thee by the hand, she will touch thy hand as 
though it were a polluted thing. Do you wish to 
win her, flatter her vanity, her love of wealth and 
distinction, and you may succced; but address 
her in the glowing language of sincere and devo- 
ted affection, pour into her ears the deep and 
burning words of love, and as well might you ad. 
dress an antomaton—she will listen with cold 
and unmoved appearance, to the avowal of that 
pure and powerful passion, which reciprocated or 
unreciproeated, should thrill to the depths of eve- 
ry maiden heart, and which no one of any deli- 
cacy and warmth of feeling, can hear unmoved 
or without sympathy. But she will listen with- 
out any visible emotion, for alas! it isa dead 
language to her—no chord of her heart has ever 
I have 
said she will listen unmoved—this may not be if 


beat with so pure and deep a passion. 


she wish to gain thee, and knows that you have a 
Then will she 
put on the appearance of that which she does not 


heart, and seek one in return. 


feel, and assume the aspect af deep feelings, and 
she will succeed in her purpose, unless you be 
skilled in the workings of that most intricate and 


4 


_est degree of earthly happiness or misery the 


most deep and harrowing. As well might you 
take to your arms a statue of ice, and expect it to 
impart life and warmth, as to receive happiness 
by taking to your bosom one of heart so cold and 
selfish. And if convinced that such was the 
character of her whom I had chosen to be my 
companion through the varied seenes of life— 


) though that conviction came not until I stood at 
science’s rarest gems, and her manners be adorned ; 


, would from the arms of the plague. 


the altar, and were about to plight those vows 
that make or wreck the happiness of our lives, 
those vows that were about to bind me to her, 
should be unuttered; I would flee from her as I 
Better to 


_ break a promise made in rashness and ignorance, 


/than to blast the happiness of a life, and call 
cold and phlegmatic in spirit, a heart enerusted | 


in the ice-bound barrier of cold indifference, ° 
within whose chill depths the delicate and beau- ’ 


bloomed—her manners are buta faithful index of | 


down upon thy head that anguish and sorrow— 
that life-long misery that knows no relief but 
in the grave. For such is the inevitable 
consequence of an union, where love is not 
the sole and only prompter in each heart—where 
affection pure, deep and devoted, is not the death. 
less tie that unites in an union, which death can 
separate only to unite again no more to part in 
purer and fairer scenes above. 

Sensibility, a warm heart, pure mind, deep and 
tender feelings, a gentle and sensitive spirit and 
meek temper—These are woman’s dearest, holi- 
est charms. ‘That which renders her lovely in 
our eyes, charms that speak at once to the heart 
of man and win his admiration, respect and love, 
charms that will impart a heart-winning loveli- 
ness to the plainest features, charms o’er which 
the cankering hand of time, shall have no power. 
These form the bright ideal image, that is en- 
shrined within the deep recesses of our hearts, 
and the reality of which we eagerly seek, but 
alas! oft in vain, amongst the cold and heartless 
ones of this world. 

Sullivan, October, 1842. 
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BLOGRAY HY. 


SAMUEL CHASE. 

Samvet Cuase was borne in Somersct county, 
Maryland, in 1741. He was educated by his 
father, a distinguished clergyman, who had emi- 
grated to America, and whose attainments in 
classical literature were of a very superior order. 
Under such instruction, the son soon outstripped 
most of his compecrs, and at the age of eighteen 
was sent to Annapolis to commence the study of 
the law. He was admitted to the bar in that 
town at the age of twenty, and soon after con. 
nected himself in marriage with a lady, by whom 
he had twosons and two daugliters. 


The political career of Mr. Chase may be 
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dated from the year 1774, when he was sent to 
the Congress of Philadelphia, as a delegate from 
his native State. This station he continued to 
occupy for several years. In 1776, he was ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with Benjamin Franklin 
and Charles Carrol, to proceed to Canada, for 
the purpose of inducing the inhabitants to cancel 
their allegiance to Great Britian, and join the 
American Confederacy. Although the expedi- 
tion proved unsuccessful, the zeal and ability of 
the commissioners were never, for a moment, 
brought into question. 

On his return to Philadelphia, Mr. Chase foun4 
the question of independence in agitation, in 
Congress. The situation of the Maryland dele. 
gation, at thisjuncture,wasembarrassing. ‘They 
had been expressly prohibited, by their constitu- 
ents, from voting in favor of a declaration of 
independence ; and as they had accepted their 
appointments under this restriction, they did not 
feel at liberty to give their active support to such 
a measure. 
of Mr. Chase quictly to endure such a situation. 
He left Congress and proceeded to Maryland. 
He traversed the province, and, assisted by his 
colleagues, awakened the people to a sense of 
patriotism and liberty, and persuaded them to 
send addresses to the Convention, then sitting at 
Annapolis, in favor of independence. 


It was not compatible with the spirit 


Such an 
expression of popular feeling the Convention 
could not resist, and atlength gave an unanimous 
vote for the measure of independence. With 
this vote Mr. Chase hastened to Philadelphia, 
to take 
Monday morning, having rode, on the two pre- 
On 
the day of his arrival, the resolution to issue a 


where he arrived in time his seat on 


vious days, one hundred and fifty miles. 


declaration of independence came before the house 
and he had the privilege of uniting with a majority 
in favor of it. Mr. Chase continued a bold, elo- 
quent and efficient member of Congress through- 
out the war, when he returned to the practice of 
his profession. 

In 1783, Mr. Chase visited England, on behalf 
of the State of Maryland, for the purpose of re- 
claiming a large amount of property, which, 
while a colony, she had entrusted to the Bank of 
England. He continued in England about a 
year, during which time he became acquainted 
with many of the most distinguished men of that 
country, among whom were Burke, Pitt, and 
Fox. 
second wife, the daughter of Dr. Samuel Giles, 
of Kentbury, with whom, in 1784, he returned 
to America. In the year 1756, at the invitation 
of his friend, Colonel Howard, who had gene- 


While in England he was marricd to his 


rously presented him with a portion of land in 
On this 
occasion the corporation of Annapolis tendered 


Baltimore, he removed to that city. 


to Mr. Chase the expression of their respect in a 
flattering address, to which he made a suitable 
reply. In 1791, he accepted the appointment of 
Chief Justice of the General Court of Maryland. 

In the year 1794, a circumstance took place 
in Baltimore in which Judge Chase evinced con- 
siderable firmness and energy of character. ‘Two 
men had been tarred and feathers in the public 
streets, on an occasion of some popular excitement. 
The investigation of the case was undertaken 
by him, in the issue of which he caused two 
respectable and influential individuals to be ar- 


rested as ringleaders. On being arraigned before 


the court they refused to give bail. Upon this 
the Judge informed them that they must go to 
jail. Accordingly, he directed the sheriff to take 
one of the prisoners to jail. This the sheriff 
declared he could not do, as he apprehended re- 
** Summon the posse comitatus, then,” 
** Sir,” said the sheriff, 


sistance. 
exclaimed the Judge. 
* noone willserve.”’ ‘* Summon me, then,” said 
Judge Chase in a tone of lofty indignation; * I 
will be the posse comitatus, and I will take him 
to jail.” 

In 1796, Judge Chase was appointed by Wash. 
ington an associate Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, a station which he occupied 
for fifteen years, and which he supported with 
great dignity and ability. It was his ill fortune, 
however, to have his latter days embittered by 
an impeachment by the House of Representatives, 
at Washington. ‘This impeachment originated 
in political animosities, from the offence which 
his eonduct in the Circuit Court had given to 
the Democratic party. The article of impeach. 
ment originally reported were six in number, to 
which two others were afterwards added. On 
five of the charges a majority of the Senate ac- 
quitted him. On the others a majority was 
against him; but as a vote of two-thirds is nec. 
essary to conviction, he was acquitted of the 
whole. This celebrated trial commenced on the 
second of January, and ended on the fifth of 
March, 1805. 

Judge Chase continued to exercise his judicial 
functions till 1811, when his health failed him, 
and he expired on the nineteenth of June in that 
year. In his dying hour he appeared calm and 
resigned. He was a firm believer in Christianity, 
and partook of the sacrament but a short time 
before his death, declaring himself to be in peace 
with all mankind. In his will he directed that 
no mourning should be worn for him, and _ re- 
quested that only his name, with the dates of his 
be inscribed his 


birth and death, should upon 


tomb. He was a sincere patriot, and, though 
of an iraseible temperament, was a man of high 


intellectual and undaunted courage. 
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OUR YOUNG MEN. 
BY C. HOLDEN. 

Wutar and important period of life is that, in 
which our youth pass from boyhood to manhood! 
With the mind ina great measure undisciplined— 
often secing things through a false medinin—and 
mistaking the glitter attendant upon fashion and 
frivolity, to be far more desirable than the teach- 
ings of wisdom—and often with no one to guide 
them aright—it ought not to be a matter of sur- 
prise that sometimes a ladis lost on the rocks that 
lie all along his path, from the day he starts, a 
bright, unsophisticated boy, from the hearth-stone 
of his father’s house—till he is enabled, tosay, * I 
am of age.” At this time of life, when he should 
be the most protected from the wiles of the un- 
principled, and the fashionable vices of the world, 
he is often the most unprotected! Circumstances 
crowd him into new and dangerous scenes to fit 
him for a livelihood—and with the good princi- 
ples inculeated at home not securely fastened 
upon him—he breaks away gradually from them 
all—and a few years serve to change his whole 


character, which budded so fairly, and leave no- 


thing but a wreck of the ingenuous lad, for pa- 
rents and friends to weep over. 

I was reading, a few days since, of a lad in 
New-York, who though scarcely twenty-one 
years old, had been sentenced to serve twenty- 
His depravity, for 
He was 


one years in the State prison! 
one so young, was almost unparalled. 
suspected, from various circumstances, to have 
murdered an innocent boy, of ten or cleven years 
ofage. ‘lhe murderers were never discovered, 
although suspicion always centered on this young 
man. Other ecnormities, long continued, and of 
a monstrous character, were clearly provedagainst 
hiin—and for twenty-one years he is to be seclu- 
ded from the world, and associated with felons ! 
When he shall repass those prison gates (should 
he survive his imprisonment) and shall again in- 
hale the free air of the world, he will be prema- 
turely old! ‘I'wenty-one years! Four times as 
long as would be required of him to learn a trade, 
that if sedulously followed, would make him re- 
spected and happy, he is to be the inmate of a 
prison! ‘The pestiferious air of his prison-house 
—the company of these hardened offenders—will 
in that long period become necessary to his life! 
And when his period of punishment has expired— 
like the aged prisoner of the Bastile, who, when 
its walls were battered down and he was set free 
—after wandering about for a few hours in the 
glorious sunlight from which his eyes had been so 
long excluded, sat down and wept for his dungeon 
again—so may thislad, after being blotted out of 
existence for twenty-one years, repine for the 
thick walls and murky atmosphere of his cell! 
What a lesson is read to our young men, in the 
fate of this lad! He did not fall into those crimes 
ina day, that have made him the deprave wretehd 
He was once a happy, inno. 


! But 


one error indulged in—and then a greater un. 


which he now is. 


cent boy—the pride of parents and friends 


heeded perhaps by his too lenient mentors—vice 
soon followed—and where is he now! Humanity 
weeps at the contemplation. 

Our young men must guard well the firststep in 
error—and so should their protectors forthem. It 
is the first crror that lays the foundation often for 
the mosthorridcrimes. Itis the first glass thathas 
laid the foundation for the most squallid drunkards 
that ever ruined themselves with strong drinks! 

The period from boyhood to manhood, should 
be passed in some employment that requires 
much of the time. Idleness is the bane of young 
and old—but especially of the young. It gives 
them time to think of and to devise schemes that 
often ruin! Whether a boy be learning a trade 
or studying fora profession, I would exhort him, 
asa true fricnd, to beware of idleness. Your 
occupation does not take up your whole time 
(and it ought not) devote leisure hours to study. 
If you have not a taste for it, acquire one by 
reading entertaining books—join the youthful 
socicties of your place—and if there are none, 
endeavor to stir your companions up to forming 
them—they are harmless. All these thing will 
tend to carry you safely through that most criti- 
cal period of life, your minority; and not only 
this, but no sooner have you aroused a taste for 
these harmless recreations of reading, ete. than 
the desire for learning will begin to possess you, 
and ere your freedom comes, you will, very likely 
be a well-informed young man, prepared to en- 
act your part with credit to yourself and satis. 








faction to your friends. In all your minority, do . 


not fear to consult older persons, as. to the pro- 
priety of this or that course. Many lads have 
been lost for want of confidence in asking the 
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advice of older friends—who in nine cases out of » 


ten will be glad to counsel, if it be but made 
manifest that counsel is desired. 

One word more. 
tion, that the life of a farmer of mechanic is less 
desirable than that of a clerk, or a professional 
man. ‘That lifeis honorable to which circumstan- 
ces evidently point you. 
this respect, may be inferred from the fact, I 


Do not imbibe the foolish no- : 


The public feeling in | 


saw stated in a paper a few days since, that an» 


advertisement for a clerk in one of our cities, 
brought three hundred applications—while onc 
for an apprentice, brought but three! This is all 
wrong, and our young men must correct their 
notions in this respect, or suffer from them through 
life. The discipline attendant upon acquiring 
the necessary information to be a farmer ora 
mechanic is of the highest utility. It developes 
the physical system and makes it a healthy tem- 
ple for the mind to occupy. That young man, 
who rises above the vulgar prejudice that there 
is anything dishonorable or degrading in that life, 
which requires the exercise of those physical 
powers which God has so nicely adjusted in the 
human system, will hardly fail to make his way 
in the world. The time is coming when the 
number will be few that will not agree with me 
in this respect. It is the 
like all other truths, it must prevail. 


true doctrine—and 





GENERAL PUTNAM. 

Aone the worthics who figured during the 
era of the American revolution, perhaps there 
was none who possessed more originality of char- 
acter than General Putnam, who was cccentric 
and fearless, blunt in his manners, the daring 
soldier, without the polish of a gentleman. He 
might well be called the Marion of the north, 
though he disliked disguise, probably from the 
fact of his lisping, which was very apt to over. 
throw any trickery he might have in view. 

At the time a stronghold, called by the soldiers, 
horseneck, some miles out of New-York, was in 
possession of the British, Putnam with a few 
sturdy patriots, was lurking in its vicinity; bent 
on driving them fromthe place. ‘Tired of laying 
in ambush, the men became impatient, and im. 
portuned the gencral with questions, as to when 
they were going to havea bout with the enemy. 
One morning he made a speech something to the 
following effect, which convinced them that 
something was in the wind: 

“« Fellers—you've been idle too long, and so 
have I. 
neck with a load of corn. 


I'm going down to Bush's at Horse- 
If ITcome back, I 
will let you know the particulars; If I should 
not, let them have it by the hokey.” 

He shortly after mounted his oxcart, dressed 
of the Yankee 
farmers, and was soon al Bush’s tavern, which 
was in possession of the British troops. No 


as one of the commonest order 


sooner did the officers espy him, than they began 
fo question him as to his whereabout, and find- 
ing him a complete simpleton, (as they thought 
they began to quiz him, and threatened to seize 
his corn and fodder. 

** How much do you ask for your whole con- 


yer 


eern ?” asked they. 


‘ pove rity. 








“ For mercy sake, gentleman,” replied the ° 
mock clodhopper, with the most deplorable look 
of entreaty, “ only let me off, and you shall have 
my hnji team and lode for nothing, and if that 
won’t dew, I'll return to-morrow and pay heartily 
for your kindness and condescension.” 

** Well,” said they, ‘ we'll take you at your 
word ; leave the team and provender with us, and 
we won't require any bail for your appearance.” 

Putnam gave up his team, and sauntered abont 
an hour or so, gaining all the information that 
he wished; he then returned to his men and 
told them of the foe and his plan of attack. 

The morning came, and with it sallied out the 
gallant band. 
rough hands, and when they surrendered to Gen- 
eral Putnam, the clodhopper, he sarcastically re- 


marked, ‘Gentlemen, I have only kept my | 


word. I told you I would call and pay you for 
your kindness and condescension.—Youth’s Ga- 
zetle. 





THE SABBATH. 
BY HOWITT. 

Bur blessings and ten thousand blessings be 
upon that day ! and let myriads of thanks stream 
up to the throne of God, for his divine and re- 
generating giftto man! As I have sat in some 
bowery dale, with the sweetness of May around 
me, on a weekday, I have thought of the millions 
af immortal creatures, toiling for their daily life 
in factories and shops, amid the whirl of machi- 
nery, and the greedy craving of gain, and, sud. 
denly, that golden interval of time has lain be- 
fore me in its brightness—a time, and a perpetually 
recurring time, in which the iron grasp of earthly 
tyranny is loosed, and Peace, Faith and Free- 
dom, the angels of God, came down and walked 
among men!—T'en thousand blessings on this 
day—the friend of man and beast! ‘The bigot 
would rob it of its healthful freedom, on the 
one hand, and coop man up in his dungeons, 
and cause him to walk with downcast cyes and 
demure steps; and the libertine would desecrate 
all its sober decorum on the other—God and the 
sound heart and sterling sense of our countrymen, 
preserve it from both of these evils. 


Earing A Coat.—An English paper contains 
the fullowing paragraph: “* A person went last 
week into a public house near Dudley, and after 
some conversation offered to bet a wager of ten 
shillings that he would cat the coat off his back 
if they would allow him to cut the buttons off. 
The wager was laid, and the coat was cut to 
pieces and put ina frying pan, and after well 
frying it in liqnor he ate every bit of his coat and 
won the wager.” 

Mopestry.—An Irish drummer, who now. and 
then indulged in a noggin of right good poteen, 
was accosted by the inspecting general; “* What 
makes your face look so red, sir?” ‘“ Plase 
your honor,” replicd Pat, “I always blushes 
when I speak to a General officer.” 





Ler no man be too proud to work. Let no 
man be ashamed of a hard fist, or a sunburnt 
countenance.—Let him be ashamed only of igno- 
man be ashamed of 


ance and sloth. Let no 


Let him only be ashamed of idleness 


aud dishonesty 


The British were handled with , 


79 





WHISKERS. ~— .. 

‘“‘ I cannot imagine,” said Alderman H. “ why 
my whiskers should turn gray so much quicker 
than the hair on my head.” “ Because you 
have worked so much more with your jaws than 
your brains,” observed a wag. 





Tue Rerorr.—* I have never lived in any 
place,” said Starch, “ where there was not some 
mean men.” “ You never lived in any place 
where there was not eve mean man,” said Spikes. 


Starch had business down the street about this 


time. 





JuveniLe Precocity.—* Pa, has lightning got 
fists?” ‘ No, my child.” ‘I guess it has, Pa, 
for [ read it in the paper that the lightning struck 
a man and knocked him down.” 





Too Bap.— Stop your jaw dare,” said Cuffee 
to two companions who were wrangling, “ Stop 
your jaw, or you'll be as big blackguards as Con- 
gressmen.” 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

R. McD. Lee, Ms. $1,00; L. C. 8S. Keene, Mich. $1,00; 
BE. 8. H. Brookfield, N. Y. 31,00; W.C.B. & ©. H. North 
Vassalborough, Me. $2,00; A. C. Yorkshire, N. Y. $1,00; 
8. W.R. Monticello, N. ¥. $1,00; C.W. Watertown, N.Y. 
81,00; W. A. 8. South New Berlin, N. Y. $1,00; M. G. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 1,00; P. M. Dawsonville, Mich. #2,00; 
L. 8. J. Norwich, N. Y, $1.00; W. N. H. Benton, N. Y. 
$1,00; J. P. Prattsburgh, N. Y. $1.00; E. A. T. Williams- 
boro’ N. C. 31,00; A. J. C. West Bloomfield, N. Y. 81,00; 
S. L. Moriah, N. ¥. $1,00; M. 8. Liverpool, N. Y. $1,00; 
Hi. M. Valatie, N. Y. $10,00; W. H. A. Burlington, Vt. 
$1,00. 


Married, 

In this city, on Thursday the 6th inst. by the Rev. P. T. 
Babbit, Mr. Samuel H. Marshall to Miss Augusta Stone, 
all of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. J. B. Waterbury, Mr. Elia 
kim Briggs, of Lexington, Greene Co. to Miss Eunice 
Bushuell, of Claverack. 

On the evening of the 29th ult. by Rev. J. Osborn, Mr. 
Joseph T. Wheeler to Miss Mary Ann Jenkins, both of 
Chatham. 

41 Red Hook, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. B. Creagh 
Mr. Whiting B. Sheldon of Livingston formerly of Hudson, 
to Miss Caroline Williams of Livingston formerly of 
Windsor, Ct. 

At Stockport, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Alden Scovel, 
M. J. Smith, of North Adams, Mass. to Miss Ann Van 
Valkenburgh. 

At the Hudson River Institute, on the 11th inst. by the 
sane, Mr. A. B. Shankland, of the city of Albany, to Miss 
Sarah E. Scovel, late principal of the Pennington Female 
Seminary, New Jersey. 





Wied, 


In this city, on the Sth inst. Mary Jane wife of Cyril 
Hughes, aged 23 years. 

tn the death of this amiable individual we have anoth- 
er admonition, if another were necessary, if the uncertain 
tenure on which we hold our existence. But two short 
months since and life held out the bow of promise in all 
its beautiful hues, but alas it Was as evanescent as it was 
bright. Death bad marked her for his own and she fell 
before his scythe like grass before the mower. But al- 
though thus early called upon and with so short a notice, 
she was enabled in the exereise ot a confiding faith in the 
divine goodness, calmly to await the summons, and as she 
lived the life of the righteous, so was her death full of 
peace and of hope. In the various relationships of life 
she fulfilled its duties with exempliary fidelity, and though 
her time on earth was short she lived notin vain. She 
was loved by allwho knew her and those who knew her 
best loved her most. She has left a husband to lament the 
loss of a fond wife and a child of three years who can lit 
tle appreciate the loss he has sustained in the care and 
affection of a devoted mother.— Communicated. 

On the 9th inst. Maria R. daughter of Samuel E. and 
Jane Crossman, aged 10 months and | day. 

Onthe 12th inst. Jacob, son of Herman and Barbary 
O'Bryan, in his 3d year. 

On the 16th inst. Elizabeth J. Brezie, in her 22d year. 

In the village of Athens, on the 9th inst. Miss Wealthy 
Ann Coffin, in the 20th year of her age. 

At Clarksville, Tenn. on the 26th ult. Mr. John Lowden, 
formerly of this city, aged 44 years. 

At Stephentown, Rensselaer Co. on the Sth inst. Henry 
Platt, in the 78th year of his age. 

In New-York, on the 2d inst. of Croup, Frederick Wil 
liam, son of Mr. Thomas Bennett, formerly of this city, in 
his oth vear 
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Original 
For the Rural Repository. 
PARTING: 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Wuew on the trembling lip is breathed, 
The last farewell, and anguish there, 
Around the soul her spell has wreathed, 
And left the mind to dark despair— 
How all the earth fades on the sight, 
And desolation’s strong control, 
Shrouds all created things in night 
And wraps itspall around the sou). 


Nature’s a blank, with all her charms, 
The sun emits no cheering ray ; 
The world—were it withinour. arms, 
Could not convert our night to day ; } 
Could not restore the pleasing smile, 
Could not bring back the look of love; 
Could not the tedious hours beguile, 
And make this world like that above. 


Could not within our echoing halls, 
Bring back the bird-like voice again, 
Nor to the Lute’s unuttered calls, 
Restore its simple touching strain. 
No joy the tortured bosom feels, 
Each living thing renews its woe, 
In every. breath, remembrance steals, 
The past returns, where’er we go. 


O could the soul one ray of hope, , 
To meet, indulge for one brief hour ; 
Creation’s verge, its fartherest slope, 
Toit would prove a fairy bower. 
Tis the blest hope that heaven bestows, 
That forms « halo’ round this earth; 
Aud the pure light that from it flows, 
Illumes the spirit from its birth. 


A hope which gives religion power, 
Exerts o’er-man a magic sway, 

Gilds with its beams life’s darkest hour, 
And points to an unclouded day. 

Where all the loved of earth shall meet, 
And as éternal ages roll ; 

“ We patt no more’’—in accents sweet, 
Prove the response of ¢very soul. 


Sag Harbor, L. 1. Oct. 1842. 
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LINES, 
On the death of Don Juan de Luna, whose wounds were 
bound with a scarf presented by his betrothed bride.— 
Irving's Hist.of the Conquest of Grenada, Vol.2. 
“On! bind me with that scarf,” he said, ; 
“A gift from beauty’s hands, 
And wet it with my heart’s best blood, 
My brave enlaureled bands. 


“ Be this a gift for her I prize; 
Aye more than life below ; 

And when it meets my true love’s eyes; 
Her soul will-tears bestow.” 


They bind his wounds, the scarf is wet, 
His life blood flowing fast ; 

His sou} but faintly lingers yet, 
One moment—now ’tis past. 


He rests within a soldier's bed, 
Upon a distant shore ; 

With glorious trophies o’er him spread, 
But she, oh where is her ? 


Within'a convent’s.gloomy cell, - 
An anchorite for him; ~~. ~ 

Oh who can say how oft hath fell 
These tears her eyes that dim. 


She wears the Rosary of love, 
An emblem of her God; 
And yet her prayers ascend above 
For him who passed that road.— 
Thus may Religion season grief, 
And give to broken hearts relief. 
Hudson, October, 1842. 





For the Rural Repository. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 
BY HANS VAN CRIEVER. 

Tue pleasures dearest to the heart, 
Have no abiding stay, 

But like the fleeting summer clouds 
They yanish soon away. 

We deem that each succeeding change, 
Will bring some sweeter joy, 

And fondly hope life’s varying years 
Will pass without alloy. 

Delusion sad! ‘reality, 
A different story tells, 

That he oft drains a bitter cup 
Who draws from pleasure’s wells. 

And thus.it is! the fairest rose 
Conceals.a deadly thorn ; 

We wake from pleasure’s dream to find 
Ourselves of pleasure shorn! 

Clinton, Oct. 1842. 





For the Rural Repository. 
A DREAM. 
BY MARY J, STRATTON, 
*Twaseve. I stood on some drear shore, 
Far from my native home, 
The sun had set and I was there, 
A stranger and alone. 


I gazed upon the scene and wept, 
Till night her curtain drew, 

Across the angry deep and hid 
The dark coast from my view. 


Then came the awful moan of waves, 
That rolled beneath wy feet, 

The requiem of those who slept, 
Down in the caverns deep. 


“ Why art thou here?” said a loud shrill voice— | 


And I saw by the moon’s pale light, 
Before me a figure of graceful form 
In a robe of spotless white. 


A thousand fears my bosom chilled, 
My tears refused to flow, 

*“T know not why I am here I said, 
Canst thou tell me where to go.” 


The figure spoke in a louder tone, 
‘* My business is not to save, 
I Jaugh in the storm for lo I am, 
The spirit of ocean’s wave.” 
“Then spirit of ocean’s mightiest wave, 
Knowest thou of the President's fate, 
Oh, knowest thou the destiny 
Of that boat and its piecious freight. 


* Oh spirit speak the mystery solve, 
Our nation weeps in vain, 
For the return of those who left 


And never came again. 


** Parents have looked till hope’s bright star, 
Sunk down in éternal gloom, 
The tears of a sister have washed away, 


From her cheeks the rosy bloom 
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ors ee The fond wife weeps inthe leafy bower, 
$ Where her lyre is all unstrung 4 


And why she weeps thou knowest well; 
For thou the work hast done.” 


A wild laugh rang Jong the dreary shore, 
’T was pleasure mingled with pride, 
And triumph glanced in the beaming eye 

Of the figure as it replied. 


‘¢ Thinkest thou I would tell to thee their fate, 
Thou art vain as they were brave 

To ask; for none can keep so well, 
A secretas ocean's wave.” 


A strange noise floated upon the air, 
Methought an unearthly groan, 
I started, shrieked and awoke, 
At my old mountain home, 
Muney, Pa. Oct, 1842. 
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SONNET. 
py “ ALETE.” 
As o’er the lawn a florist strayed to view the works 
of nature, 
/ A gandy rose there reared its head, fantastic like 
some fairy creature— 
. Its leaves were wet with morning dew, its fragrance 
filled the air, 
‘Its slender stem bent wearily, beneath its load so 
fair— 
‘Twas there alone in modest blue shaded by leaves 
of green, 
- A violet unmolested grew nor by the florist seen, 


* But soon the rose for beauty rare she pulled from 


off its stem, 
Still the violet grew in solitude, as lorely though 
unseen, 
Greenport, Oct, 1842. 
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TO L. B, B. 
Once in thy dwelling oh! how blest, 
These eyes beheld the maiden fair, 
All all I lost sweet peace and rest 
Gave place to lonely care. 


* Tranquil I lived and knew no fears 
Till first F saw thee lady bright, 

Mine eyes are now a fount of tears, 
When thou art not their light. 


If in the far—far west J roam, 
Or blest in fair New-England live, 
Sull in thy. bosom is my home, 
My heart to thee I give. 
New London, N, H. 1842. 


J. B.D. 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 
18 PUBLISUFED AT HUDB#ON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Wm. B. Stoddard. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Uistorical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form,every mouth embel- 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
VANCE. Persons remitting us $5,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Siz Copies; for 38,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
Thirteen Copies ; for 315,00, Twenty Copies; for $20,00, 
Twenty- Eight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one year. in order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for $15,00, Twenty- Two Copier, 
and for 820,00, Thirty Copies, for one year mailed to one 

; address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage 
We have a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
and 14th volumes, and any one sending for the 19th yotume, 
can have as many copies of cither of the volumes as they 
Wish atthe same rate. 

No subscription reccived for less thanone year. All 

} the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 

* year, until the edition ts out, unless otherwise ordered. 





